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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 


CHAP. XXI. 


MY POOR COUSIN ANNA. 


My flower, my blighted flower; thou that wert made 
For the kind fostering of sweet summer airs, 
How hath the storm heen with thee!—Lay thy head 
On this true breast again, my gentle one! 


And tell me all. 
Mrs. Hemans’ Enouisn Martyrs. 


A week had flown as weeks will flee with the 
young and happy, when Lewis was summoned 
cway on business, to return, however, the follow- 
ing day. I need not describe the parting caress 
the langhing delay, the half bashful recal, han: 
fingering in hand, the jest mocking the sigh, and 
the smile struggling with the tear. Who has not 
loved? Who has not parted? 

At length with spirits elastic as boyhood, he 
sprang over the balustrade, gathered a sweet rose, 
and shaking the dew from its petals passed it be- 
tween the railings to Anna, and said, 

Put itin your hair, dearest; there is another on 
the stem, which will bloom to-morrow; come 
here in the morning and gather it for my return. 

Anna smiled as she placed the rose in her hair, 
and her blush wae as richly tinged aa the flower : 
yet even for this short parting, her heart was full. 
and the smile of her lips was subdued by the sud- 
den sadness of her eyes. 

Lewis mounted his horse, and his gaze said 
as plainly as words could do, that she was all the 
world to him,—and this is no faint test of a wo- 
man’s power, for ifever there is a moment when 
a youth forgets every thing in creation but him- 
self, it is, when standing before an admiring 
group he pats his noble steed, leaps to the saddle, 
sits erect as Olympian Jove, and then springs 
away before the free air of heaven. 

The sight of his parting glance lingered long 
upon my thoughts, and often, in after years, has 
it risen to me, its brightness sadly contrasted by 
his fate, like sunshine on a ruin. I have since 
dwelt until thought became agony on the proba- 
ble circumstances of that day. Ihave fancied the 
full stream of joy that gushed up in his heart, as 
he rode cheerfully along the avenue of his pater- 
nal home, where the oaks, throwing their vast 
arms from side to side, their mossy drapery wa- 
ving in the air, rustled a kind of farewell; while 
the Ashley, with its clear waters, looked from its 
wooded banks, and bade him God speed, and th 
fur «ky that blesses all, pierced the thick boughs 
above, and smiled npon his way. TI have fancied 
the older negroes, (for he was their pride.) greet- 
ing him with respectful salutations, and the 
younger ones, (to whom he was both a terror and 
a playmate,) turning up their white eyes with a 
smile of familiar recognition as they sought the 
sunniest bank. I have fancied him communing 
with his own heart, (for his feelings were ae 
strong in good as in evil,) pondering schemes of 











benevolence in which Anna was to be his dear 
assistant, and looking forward to a sphere of use- 
fulness and happiness. 

[ have since dwelt on the terrific change in this 
dream of joy. I have imagined, until the figures 
stood before me with a reality that made me shud- 
der, his encounter with an enemy. I knew too 
well the whirlwind of his passions. I had seen 
him when a boy dash himself on the ground and 
clench the grass, when his will was thwarted,—I 
nad seen his hand raised in sudden impulse 
igainst an inferior,—I had heard him in manhood 
curse one of the purest and best beings that ever 
walked in the likeness ot God, and I felt that such 
passions, ifnot restrained by the gentle teaching= 
and strong inward power of Christianity, might 
work his ruin. Ihave mused on these thing: 
painfully, fearfully. I have fancied a death-strug- 
gle on that day in the forest without an observer 


save the lofty trees in their cold grandeur ;—a 


ery unanswered but by the moaning winds. 
Poor impetuous Lewis! a moral rises from 
your nameless grave—the Ashley murmurs it in 
its gliding current, once perchance tinged with 
your blood ;—and the forest-breeze whispers in 
the thoughtful ear a warning to ungoverned pas- 
sions. 
* * * 
On the morning after his departure, Anna ga- 
thered the fresh rose bud and twined it in her 


* * 





hur. As I saw her beaming eyes turned to the 
avenue, I felt that her loveliness was not for the 
crowd, but for retirement ; that retirement where 
the student should sometimes sojourn to pour out 
the breathings of unnamed hopes; where the 
worldly should look awhile at what God has 
done; and where romantic youth should still its 
volatile pulses, and feel in nature the nerving 
presence of Divinity. 





The day passed,—twilight approached and 
Lewis came not. Anna walked the piazza with 
arestless step. She touched her guitar, its notes 
were sickly; her kitten rubbed its silken fur 
against her ankle, Anna gave her no answering 
caress;—she sang a few notes of a song, they 
sank into a sigh. 

Let us goand meet him, said she impatiently. 

Followed by our attendants, we strolled arm ing 
arm through the avenue. 
nation and strained our eyes through the increas- 
ing gloom. No moving object was visible, but she 
cattle gleaning the springing herbage. Darkness 
settled quietly over the heavens, unconscious ot 
the saddened hearts it shaded; star by star looked 
down from above ; the ow] sounded from the dis- 
tant thickets, and the nearer whippoorwill uttered 
er sad lament. Anna and [ returned in silence. 
Was there a presentiment of evil? She burst into 
tears, and Anna rarely wept. I cheered her, and 
‘wined my arms around her, and told her of the 
thousand causes that might delay our Lewis, and 
kissed her precious forehead, and wiped her tears, 
but still they flowed. 

Days rolled on, and no tidings were gained of 
the wanderer. The forest was searched while a 


We reached its termi- /j 








ray of hope remained. Its picturesque loneliness 


was broken by friends straining their eager eyes 
for a relic of their lost favourite ; by mercenaries 
who sometimes forgot the promised reward in 
interest for the noble youth ; by Indians, fleet of 
foot and keen of sight, who were employed in 
the pursuit, and not seldom were seen in those 
gloomy woods two females, whom once the hare 
on its track would have startled, but who boldly 
braved that solitude for him. 

Poor Anna! she ceased to eat, to sleep; her 
only relief was in exploring the untracked woods. 
A feverish restlessness wrought on her son) and 
hody. The voice, the footstep of a messenger 
sent the blood with an electrical rush to her face. 
which melted away again to paleness. Her eyes 
were wandering, and her words few, as we rode 
m horseback through the forests for hours, atten- 
ded by Selim, a faithful family servant. Often, 
wearied out with penetrating the gloomiest spots 

n silence, | besought her to return, but her 
cheek kindled, and her voice rose in anger, and I 
had not the heart to thwart her. 

A few days passed thus, and I was terrified by 
the increasing eccentacity of her movements; at 
length one day, wheifa few miles from home, she 
called me to her, with a mysterious but fixed look, 
and I guided my horse close to her’s. It was a 
bright clear morning, and the birds were singing 
among the trees, our woods were glowing with 
flowers, and yetshe said, whispering,— 

I am weary of looking for him in this darkness. 
I see chattering faces peeping from behind every 
tree, mocking me ; but I have a voice left, I can 
call him Cousin—Then straining every nerve, 
she began to shout the name of Lewis in long, 
plercing,.ansuspended accents. The echoes took 
up the shrill and fearful sound, and the woods 
were voeal with his name. I entreated, com- 
manded her to be silent, she heeded me no more 
than the winds among the pine tops; still went 
up, the ery,and echo still shouted back the name. 

I efismounted, and called old Selim to assist me 
in faking her from her horse; she was passive, 
but still her shrieks rent the air, and curdled my 
inmost soul. I sat on the grass and took her in 
my arms; I reasoned with her, I called her by 
every endearing name; I laid her head on my 
bgsom ; I pressed my hand gently over her start- 
ing eyes, and smoothed the glossy waves of her 
beautiful hair; it was useless, still rang the ery— 
then iny tears fell fast upon her face, and old Se- 
lim kneeling by her side prayed aloud. 

At length, a sudden instinct prompted me to 
bend my lips to her ear, and sing the name of 
Lewis. I chose a plaintive methodist air, in 
which he had often joined with us on sabbath 
evenings, uttering only hismame. Gradually her 
voice lowered,—sank to a murmur,—she was still] 
—she slept. 

From this day she sank, oh how rapidly! It is 
fearful to trace decay in one so young, and who 
had been so fair. No bright hectic lit up her 
cheek, no light brightened in her eye; the des- 
troyer laid his hand cold, hard, and sudden upon 
her frame: her form shrivelled, her feet shrank in 
her small slippers, her lips were pale, her eye be 
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came + ent ‘and dim, her fingers stood out lean 
and blue from her white robe, and when her wed- 
ding ring fell she was too feeble to regain it; a 
harsh contraction gathered on her polished brow, 
she spoke but little, and then gasped forth hur- 
ried words, hoarse and thick, oh how unlike the 
silver tones of her happier days ! 

She daily tottered to the spot on the piazza 
where she parted from her young husband, and 
broke buds and leaves from the bush whence he 
gathered his last rose. It had risen in spring 
luxuriance, and thrust its foliage through the 
paling. When too feeble to visit the piazza, her 
easy chair was drawn to the window, where she 
could gaze on it, and there she sat, uncomplain- 
ing and unenjoying, except when a rose was 
brought to her, and then her white lips would 
open with a piteous smile as she placed it in her 
neglected hair. 

We talked to her of heaven, of her duty. Alas! 
her mind was a wreck; the golden bowl was 
broken! Her look was never upward, it was still, 
still on the summer rose-bush. 

We removed her to Springland, as the sickly 
season advanced. It was heart-breaking to see 
her look back to the rose-bush as she was lifted 
to the carriage. 

One day a stranger came and presented me 
unexpectedly with Lewis’s pocket-book. He 
had found it when hunting, by the river’s bank, 
at some distance from the main road. He stated 
that the bushes were crushed near the spot, and 
deep indentations as of struggling footsteps in the 
soil. 

I gave it to Anna, she uttereda thrilling scream 
of joy, grasped it with her poor hands, and looked 
wistfully in my face. | 

Open it, dearest, said I, and the tears fell fast 
from my eyes. It is ourown Lewis's. 

She unfastened the strap with her feeble fingers, 
and taking out each paper, one by one, glanced 
at them as if they were familiar to her, until she 


saw one written in pencil. It bore the date of 


his departure, and was evidently a romantic burst 

of his thoughts in the solitude of the ferests. 
Anna began to read it aloud; her voice, broken 

and husky at first, gradually strengthened with 


the unusual effort, until it resumed sométhing of 


its natural sweetness; and had it not been for 
her ghastly paleness, there would have been 
something too in ier eyes of that expression, 
which once melted every beholder. at 


THOUGHTS IN A SOUTHERN FOREST. 


Cheerless to me ye do not seem, 

Tall pines, that hide the solar beam, 
And stand in close array ; 

Nor, when like warriors stern and tall 

By the swart woodman’s axe ye fall, 
Still ponderous in decay. 


llow proudly soars each stately head, 
With clouds for crowning plumage spread, 
And helms of living green ! 
I love to see the solemn bend 
In which your lofty forms ye lend, 
When breezes wake unseen. 


Fit music are the rushing sounds, 
With which the lonely wood abounds 
For your majestic file, 
When autumn winus with rushing swell 
Urged on by ocean’s mighty spell, 
Tell you to stoop awhile. 








Fit death for you the fearful crash, 

Which, at the lightning’s dazzling flash, 
Lays your green honors low! 

And fittest dirge the wood-bird’s cry, 

When to their frighted young they fly, 
As the tall branches go. 


Not here, | own, not here arise 

Tall spires, that pointing to the skies, 
Uplift the thought sublime! 

Not here the orchard bursting bright, 

Gives flowers and fruitage to the sight, 
As in some distant clime. 


Yet, misletoe, not sad to me, 

Thy gathering clusters wander free, 
Crowning the the old oak's brow ' 

Not with the Druid’s timid eye, 

I see thee raise thy banner high, 
Which woke his mystic vow. 


Nor mournful floats the mossy veil 

Waving, when forest breezes wail 
Within the cypress grave ; 

It floated on my boyish sight, 

And now its tendrils, swinging light, 
Win my familiarlove. 


And see, from yonder wooded gloom, 
The Jasmine opes its yellow bloom, 
By odours sweet betrayed ; 
Thus, Anna dear, thy loveliness 
Will bloom with gentle power to bless 
Amid life’s light and shade. 
I did not know that my Lewis was a poet, said 
Anna, and one of the sad smiles she gave only to 
her roses, passed over her features, as she laid 
the paper next her heart. 
Slowly her reason began to gather; large tears 
rolled down her cheeks. and sighs, so deep that 
her frame shook with the effort, rose from her 
breast. 

She spoke little, but her eyes were up-raised, 
her hands clasped as if in prayer, and from this 
moment a secret communication seemed estab- 
lished between herself and heaven. 

She never smiled again. I am wrong—the 
night before her death, she beckoned me to her, 
and taking from her bosom Lewis's stanzas, she 
showed me his withered rose in the paper’s folds, 
and smiled. 

Death had little to do to crush her shattered 
frame ; he checked the last blue veins that linger- 
ed on her temple, he severed the almost imper- 
ceptible clasp with which she retained my hand, 
he cast a film more dense over her azure eye 
which with its last look sought mine, and the 
throbbings of one of the softest hearts that ever 
ached under the burden of earth’s woes were 
still. 

She only whispered,— 

I wish I could have shared his lonesome grave. 

That midsummer’s sun shone on her’s. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE DAY OF GRANSON; 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose, fromthe German 
of VON TROMLITZ. 
CHAP. It. 
Accompanied by ten servants, Eliza- 
beth and the Lady Margaret proceeded 




















on the road to Bern. It was late in the 
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evening when they left the castle , the 
moon had risen over the mountain, and 
the night was clear and favourable. Their 
road condueted them along the plashing 
lake to the small forest of pines which 
there leans against the hill. The visions 
that thronged Elizabeth’s mind were as 
varied as her path, now happy and beau- 
tiful, now melancholy and painful. The 

image of Rudulph of Halwyl mingled 
among them, though the scarlet band on 
the harness appeared to her as a blood- 

red stripe, which separated his heart from 
hers, and she soon sank into a profound 
melancholy, Lady Margaret would not 
disturb her, but rode silently at her side 
on a mule, now watching her fair young 
charge, and now observing the old Swiss 
attendant, who preceded the ladies, 
swinging his battle-club frequently with 
his brawny hand, and carefully looking 
everyw here around as if to guard against 
the approach of an enemy. This inspir 

ed the matron with alarm ; however, she 
called to mind the foresight of her brother 
the Provost, and when she reflected that 
Granson lay so far out of their way, and 
that the enemy would scarcely venture 
among the Alpine recesses Without a con- 
siderable force, her fortitude revived, and 
she confidently rode forward, apprehend. 
ing no adventure. 

They had proceeded thus for about am 
hour along the lake, and were advancing 
directly to the forest, through whose in- 
terlacing branches glimmered the silve1 
light of the moon, when a form whick 
could not be clearly distinguished in the 
distance came towards them. 

The old Swiss attendant, holding his 
battle-club prepared for action, looked 
sharply at the figure, and after advancing a 
few more paces, he said in a grumbling 
tone: The Old Mischief brings that fellow 
to accompany us. It is Walter of Uri, the 
Minstrel—don’t you see his harp over his 
doublet, together with his cross-bow 2? 
That helmet and the sword at his side led 
me into error. The veteran was correct. 
It was Walter, who had gone on before, 
and awaited Elizabeth at this spot, in or- 
der to accompany her to Bern. He bow- 
ed to the ladies, and respectfully kissed 
the hand, which Lady Margaret extended 
to her favorite in token of welcome; 
Elizabeth also saluted him kindly, and 
seemed not to be displeased at his pre- 
sence ; even old Wilhelm, the conductor 
of the escort, shook him cordially by the 
hand, and commanded him to join the rest 
of the train, since he saw him for once in 
his lite equipped in a sword and helmet. 

But Walter could not remain amon 
the fighting men; he mstinctively ieeek 
near the horse which bore the heavenly 
form of Elizabeth ; he stepped along in si- 
lence by her side, torhe did not dare to dis- 
turb his mistress’s reflections by his pre 
sumptuous remarks. Even the harp hune 





voiceless by its sky-blue band across his 
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shoulder; his eye alone was eloquent, 
and unalterably fixed upon Elizabeth. 

Thus they continued on through the 
wood; they then turned into the valley 
where the swollen mnil-stream dashes 
down with headlong power, and rushes 
away foaming beneath the sturdy mill- 
wheels, soon to lose itself unnoticed in 
the waters of the lake of Biel. So rushes 
the proud and confident youth, with un- 
daunted courage, into the whirlpool of 
life, and soon disappears unnoticed in the 
crowds. 

The life-like bustle of the mill, the 
sound of the clappers, and the noise of the 
wheels amidst the silent night, as if the 
slumber of nature were disturbed at this 
spot alone, awoke E)iZabeth also from her 
dreams. She began to converse with 
Walter, and in this manner they contin- 
ued their way along the meadows beneath 
the precipice of rocks. 

You are not angry with me, I hope, 
sweet lady, began the youth, that I ac- 
company you. Though my arm is not 
so strong as the arm of many a Swiss boy, 
yet I feel my courage to be equal to 
theirs, and when I thought of you, silent 
and melancholy on your ambler, I trusted 
that I might perhaps beguile you with a 
song, or with my chat, or with a tale, such 
as | have often entertained you with 4 





tore. So I parted trom old Von Halwy), 
though it gave me the greatest pleasure | 
to accompany him; I armed myself with | 
my sword and lute, and have been exalt | 
ing for my mistress, hoping beforehand | 
that she would not be angry with me for | 
it. 

Do cease one moment from your tattle, 
said old Wilhelm in a suppressed tone, as 
he suddenly stopped with his men, and laid 
himself on the ground in a listening pos- 
ture; he remained so for several minutes, 
when he raised himself up quickly and 
said, I was not mistaken, I hear the tram- 
ping of horses at a distance; it can hard- 
ly be any of our people, or the Austrians 
either ; so let us hasten onward, till we | 
get to the cross road, where the footpath | 
turns up into the mountain, and no horse- | 
men will follow us there. He hurried 
forward with a quick pace; the rest fol- 
lowed on, with their halberds and swords | 
all ready for action, and lady Margaret) 
with a heart beating in dismay. 

They fortunately reached the Cross- | 
road and turned up the mountain by the | 
toot-path, and had scarcely arrived at the | 
first herdsman’s hut when they perceived | 
already in the valley below a considera-, 
ble troop of horse, which they easily re-| 
pid as Burgundians. Old Wilhelm 
therefore slipped into a foot-path which 
turned still more to the right, and exhort- 
ed his companions, in case they fell in 
with any Burgundians, to conduct them- 
selves bravely, and defend the daughter 
and sister of their Provost with their 
blood. Elizabeth appeared indifferent at 














this pressing danger, but Walter was 
highly delighted, and presumptuously 
imagining that he was sufficient of him- 
self alone to protect the young lady, he 
proudly and confidently strode along at 
her side ; Lady Margaret was the only 
one who trembled; she put up a silent 
prayer; old Wilhelm meantime led the 
Hight, while dark clouds concealed the 
moon, and as he was not perp ac- 
quainted with this track, he feared lest he 
should mistake the way. 

While they were advancing along a 
narrow foot-path between hedges and 
among scattered bushes, the heavens be- 
came entirely overcast, dark snow-clouds 
concealed the beams of the moon, and not 
a star shone down with its ray of golden 
light from the sky. The old man grew 
every moment more impatient, and at 
length came to a full halt, while uttering 
many imprecations under the conviction 
that he must have lost his way, since he 
ought long ago to have arrived at Curt 
Wertacher’s hut, and to be now descend- 
ing instead of ascending the mountain. But 
neither his imprecations nor Lady Marga- 
ret’s prayer could enlighten the darkness 
of the night; they were compelled to re- 
trace their path, and found themselves 
after a long and anxious hour again at the 
cross-road, where they had left the high- 
way and ascended the mountain. 

Here the ladies deliberated with their 
guide on what was best to be doné, and 
as no troopers were any where perceived, 
they came to the bold conclusion, to climb 
the mountain no longer by the foot-path, 
but to advance on the highroad direct to 
Bern. In silence began the march again. 
Already they thought they perceived the 
tower of Walterswyl looming from the 
darkness, when they heard the tramping 
of horse behind them. They could not 
diverge from the road ; on their right was 
a steep wall of rocks, on their left a 
yawning abyss. Hasten forward quick- 
ly! whispered the old guide to the ladies; 
urge your beasts on, we will keep the 
enemy at bay with our main strength, so 
long as God pleases. Lady Margaret in 
vain spurred up her lagging animal, which 
unwillingly obeyed her exhortation, but 
Elizabeth on her mettlesome charger was 
soon out of sight. 

Now, Walter ! said the old man, who 
had stationed four of his men, armed with 
fire-locks, at a place where the road 
wound round a rock, but had occupied 
the narrow road with the rest who were 
armed with halberds and battle-axes ; 
now make good proof of your first lesson 
in arms—the young lady’s safety is at 
stake—and scarcely had he said this, 
when they saw the troop ofhorse moving 
towards them, like athick black cloud. 

Hold! thundered out Walter at them: 
Friend or foe! In room of an answer, the 
troop galloped forward, the fire-locks 
flashed from behind the rocks, the horse- 





men pulled up, but after a moment's de- 
lay, again dashed on. The arrows from 
the cross-bows, the advanced halberds, 
checked them not, they rushed into the 
little knot of Swiss, who gallantly laid 
about them with battle-axe and broad- 
sword and stretched many a Burgundian 
inthe sand; but at length, ridden over and 
trodden down by the horse, the brave fel- 
lows sank, none sought for safety by 
flight. Walter lay stunned among the 
slain. 

In the meantime, lady Margaret had in- 
cessantly urged her dull animal forward 
She could not keep up with Elizabeth’s 
fiery horse, and as the fire-arms resound. 
ed, and the noise of the battle reached her 
ears, she had sufficient presence of mind, 
notwithstanding the increasing stress of 
her circumstances, to alight and climb up 


the rocks along the brook which dashed 


down from above. Old and feeble as 
she was, she could scarcely indeed make 
any progress, yet she had already ascend- 
ed to a considerable height, and was re- 
posing behind a hawthorn bush, when 
she saw the Burgundian horsemen filing 
along below. On her knees she thanked 
God. 

Late on the following morning severa! 
country people came along, who condue- 
ted her from the road to a cow-keeper’s 
hut. 

Elizabeth, still continuing to urge her 
flying steed, had boldly galloped along 
the road ; the place of battle already lay 
far behind her; the reports of the fire- 
arms alone reached her ear; she was too 
far off to hear the clash of the contest. 
The spirited horse continued to fly with 
| his beautiful charge, but could not rescue 
|her from her destiny. Not far from Wal- 
| ferswyl, her course was arrested by the 
Savoyard Knights, who, under the gui- 

Romond, had stolen 





dance of Count 
through from Yverdun, and were await- 
| ing their van-guard at this _ 
| When morning dawned, Walter awoke 
‘from his senseless state. A war-club 
| must have struck his helmet, for he had 
not yet entirely recovered his senses, 
though no blood issued from the wound. 
As ifawaking from his dream, he looked 
around him. There lay the old stern Wil- 
helm, shot through the breast, surrounded 
by his comrades near him, one of whom 
was still breathing, and who lifted up his 
dimmed eyes to the youth who approach- 
ed to lend hima helping hand. 

No, Walter, said the dying man, awa- 
ken me not to a life, which no longer has 
any value for me; could I be the only 
one to survive my companions in war? 
Let me die near them. ather hasten to 
Bern and inquire what has become of the 
noble ladies. He turned, pressed his 
face close to the earth, murmured a few 
words more, perhaps a pious prayer, and 
expired. 

The youth took another melancholy 
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look at the fighting ground, and then has- 
tened away; anxiety for Elizabeth gave 
wings to his steps. His wearied feet, 
however, bore him not far; he was soon 
compelled to lie down beneath a tree, his 
head burned with a raging heat, his limbs 
were agonised with pain, he could go no 
farther. 

While reposing in this manner, a coun- 
tryman armed with sword and _ battle- 
club, slipped down from the height, look- 
ed everywhere about him, and perceived 
a Swiss youth sitting beneath the maple- 
tree, with his head propped against his 
arm; he approached him. Give me drink, 
besought Walter. The friendly country- 
man extended to him a bottle of milk, 
which he had about him, and when the 
youth became refreshed by the draught, 
the countryman inquired of him, where 
he had come from at so early an hour, and 
whether he had not perhaps been present 
at the unfortunate scene the past night ! 
Walter related to him what had happen- 
ed, and how he was desirous of hastening 
forward to Bern, to obtain some accounts 
of the Provost’s daughter, who had rid- 
den away on a white horse before the 
engagement commenced. The idea of 
Lady Margaret never occurred to his 
mind. 

As sure as I am alive, then, exclaim- 
ed the countryman, the Burgundians 
have got her intotheir hands. As I came 
down the mountain not far from this place 
to join my standard in Arberg, 1 saw a 
bedy of about a thousand knights halting 
on the road; I concealed myself behind 
a hedge, and there I saw in the glimmer- 
ing darkness a white horse galloping | 
along. | heard the Burgundians shout, 
and I think I perceived a temale form. 

Walter sprang up; the slumbering) 
spark of his lite was again suddenly re- 








vived. In the hands of the Burgundians! 
he exclaimed shuddering; Elizabeth | 
Scharnacthal taken prisoner! Covering | 
his face with both hands, he stood mo- 
tionless in deep meditation ; but suddenly, 
as if an inspiration from on high had giv- 
en him new life, he took his sword and 
helmet and delivered them both to the 
countryman. Keep the sword for me, 
keep itsafe; Caspar von Fliihe, my ances- 
tor, wore it at Morgarten; leave it at the 
mansion of Scharnacthal in Bern for safe | 
keeping. This helmet I will exchange 
for your cap; itis new and quite hand- | 
some, for every Swiss adorns himself in 
the best manner for the battle. Come, 
exchange, my good friend, you will gain | 
by the bargain. He then looked at his| 
harp, which had been wonderfully pre-| 
served inthe nocturnal combat, swept, by 
way of trial, a full toned chord on the 
strings, and fixing on the cap, took the | 
lett hand towards the lake of Neufchatel | 
and the Burgundian camp. 
( To be continued. ) 
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‘immortality among the trifles of time? | 
lsaw a fallen tree that maintained its place 





there not beings, who like the tree are in- 
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BsvVRAGYS FROM A VOURWAL 
KEPT ON A TOUR FROM 


CHARLESTON, 8.C. TO NEW-YORK, 
IN’ U4, 18— 


(Continued from page 125.) 
FRENCH BROAD RIVER.--PAINT 
ROCK. 

We had heard of the French Broad 
River, a tributary of the Tennessee, as 
singularly romantic in its passage among 
the Alleghany Monntains, and the ride 
along its banks had been represented to 
us very fatiguing and somewhat danger- 
ous, so that when summoned to take our 
places in the Stage coach, we felt an un- 
usual degree of excitement. It was two 
in the morning, very dark, and the coach 
crowded. 

As day approached, | perceived that 
beyond the row of trees and shrubs that 
bordered my side of the road, there seem- 
ed a deep precipice, and the murmur that 
had tor an hour risen trom behind this 
thick hedge, began to deepen into the 
dash and roar of waters.-On turning an 
angle of the road we had our first view ot 
the river, and for an hour I saw nothing 
but the river, for I telt that [ could never 
be satisfied with watching its endless va- 
riety of motion. ‘The whole course of the 
French Broad is over a bed of rocks, and 
there is a body of water sullicient to give 
crandeur to the rapidity of its descent. 
During the thirty-six miles we followed it, 
the fall is 1300 feet, and its whole sur- 
face is a sheet of foam, from its impetuosi- | 
ty and the obstacles it meets: Masses of| 
white and pale gray rock, in every varie- 
ty of form, stand up in the channel and | 
brave the angry dashing of the waters | 
they oppose. ‘Here, atter one leap of ten 
or twelve feet, the river keeps a compa- 
ratively tranquil course, over hiddenrocks, 
till a group of green islands parts it into 
as many channels, and then suddenly re- 
uniting the whole combined force, it is 
bent upon aledge of rocks that extends 
half way from shore to shore. Here an 
elevation from one side turns the current 
into a curve, and the next moment we 
have a dashing wave breaking _be- 
side us. I fixed my eyes on a lit- 
tle flake of foam that was pursuing its 
course alone. I followed it as it was 
borne along by the winding current. | 
saw it safely carried down the rapids, 
around high rocks, till it danced ae and 
round the verge of a whirlpool, and left 
it there at play with a withered leaf, and 
a broken twig. Was it not like the be- 
ings who forget the urgent errand of their 





by a hold on the bank, and amid this rush 
and confusion lay tranquilly mtent on col- 
lecting what it might ; straws, leaves and 
even drifted blossoms had fallen into its 
toils and it would not let them go. Are 
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tent only on accumulating, and indiffer- 
ent to the chances and changes of time 
except as they add to their stores? I saw 
one long, low and fairy island, so covered 
with laurel flowers, mingled with green 
graceful foliage, that I could have fancied 
one huge bouquet bound up and cast here 
to float along the tide. But my fancies 
and moralizings were interrupted by ex- 
clamations from my companions, and my 
own awakened sense, that in seeing al! 
this beauty we were encountering some 
peril. The road we were passing over 
was entirely artificial—a wall of broken 
rocks lightly covered with earth, so very 
narrow that our wheels almost dipped im 
the water, and often carried so high from 
the river, that a déviation of a foot from 
the path would have been destruction. 
M— and all on her side of the coach,were 
exclaiming about the immense rocks that 
overhung the other side of the road, and 
my glimpses of them through the window 
realized something of their fearful gran- 
deur, but after 1 was fully awake to the 
danger of the path. L could not keep my 
eyes from the brink. Our stranger ladies 
were groaning and expressing their fears, 
and one gentleman was holding torth on 
all that might happen. 1 questioned him 
about the road, and learned that until the 
last eight years, there had been no out- 
let for the produce of East Tennessee, 
or inlet for the good things from abroad 
to the unhappy people imprisoned there ; 
that a passage over the mountain was 
sometimes attempted, but it was death to 
men and horses; under this state of things, 
a company was incorporated to construct 
a road over a certain mountain and along 
the French Broad river, and succeeded, 
after several year’s labour and immense 
expenditure. Most of the foundation of 
the river road had been foreed from the 
cliffs above by blasting, and that in places 
where the task seemed hopeless. He 
said it was already a very profitable un- 
dertaking, for the number of wagons pas- 
sing over this turnpike every year was 
immense, and that without this road he 
would not give one cent for Kast Tennes- 
see. He seemed a very sensible sort of 
man, but he ought not to have enlarged 
so on our danger, and pointed out every 
rock that stood loosely over our heads, and 
might fall very easily. We all tried to 
forget our fears, and there was enough of 
interest to help us. The water’s edge 
was bordered with young willows, oaks, 
and tall trees of laurel in full bloom. The 
Rododendron was not yet in flower, but 
it stood in heavy masses of green pointed 
leaves.—I had no idea of such quantities 
or the heightto which it grew.—Many of 
the trees were 15 or 20 feet in length. 
The wet leaves often dashed in our fa- 
ces, but we rather weleomed them, for we 
felt that the trees would be aslight barrier 
to our fall in case we should be jolted off the 
edge, The extreme lonelimess of the road 
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struck me as singular—Now and then 
an overgrown toad hobbled off at the rat- 
tling of our wheels, and once, we saw a so- 
litary fisherman, seated on a log so intent 
on his occupation that he did not raise his 
head to look at us. It did not surprise 
me to find no inhabitants where there was 
not a level spot for a house, but I was 
expecting and dreading an encounter with 
other travellers. J do not know whatcan 
be done in that case, for the road is too 
narrow to admit of vehicles passing, or 
even turning about. At last we came to 
the breaktast house which stood in a niche 
apparently forced out of the rock. And 
here, owing to an important change in my 
situation to the opposite window of the 


coach, an entire revolution in my train of 


ideas commenced. ‘The scene of danger 
trom below was no longer forced upon 
me, and if I might have apprehended a 
greater danger from above, the fear was 
lost in the grandeur of the objects I be- 
held—rocks, massive ancient rocks, in 
every variety of form, and hue, and posi- 
tion. Here they towered hundreds of 
feet above our heads with their grey se- 
verity unrelieved by even a twig or a 
leat. Here wasa vast rock worn smooth 
and rounded by its descent from some 
high point above, resting now on some 
slight obstruction, ready to move on with- 
out a moment’s warning. Here was a 
mass of rock worn into little fragments by 
the action of the elements, stili retaining 
its show of solidity, buttfalling in a shower 
of pebbies at every touch. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the strata of rocks varied at every 
step. Here stood a range which was 
almost as regularly perpendicular as col- 
umns, or as the volumes on the shelves of 
a library. Here they lay like the books 
that have fallen when two or three have 
been removed and here again they were 
piled one above another, like the same 
books, reposing onatable. Under some of 
the largest rocks, and where they seemed 
to need the strongest support, yawned 
cavities large enough to have received 
stage and horses. Often the eye was re- 
freshed by the rich green of the shrubbe- 
ry, covering all the ruggedness of the 
cliffs and waving from the top. Bright 
wild flowers peeped from the rugged 
crevicesand laughed at their security trom 
allour attempts. One little crimson flow- 
er attracted our particular admiration, 
and for want of a better name, we called 
it the scarlet lichen. There were many 
beautiful little streams that came leaping 
from the rocks above, and dashed over 
the narrow road into the river. In one 
spot we traced the little stream from ‘ts 
first trickling descent, down five or six suc- 
cessive falls, till it was received in a natu- 
ral basin and afforded a delicious draught 
for us and the horses. I must not forget 
one or two attempts to take agricultural 


advantage of a little softening down of 


The 


ugeedness of the mountain side. 














scattered grain stood up among young 
oaks and cedars as if it was frightened at 
its own temerity. At last after being 
successively delighted and alarmed for 
many hours, we crossed the roaring river 
on a frail bridge, to look for a few mo- 
ments at the warm spring, which is re- 
markable for nothing but its temperature. 
We recrossed the river and took the nar- 
row path once more, but instead of being 
simply as dangerousasit was before, it now 
began toascend the cliff only wide enough 
for the wheels, so that a foot of deviation 
would have carried us over the brink. 
The road rose gradually till the cliff above 
diminished into nothing compared with 
the precipice below, and our hearts seem- 
ed tor a few moments to stop beating. 
We were moving along the verge of a 
precipice of more than 300 feet. The 
river was roaring and foaming at its foot. 
To add to the terrors of the place the road 
had been much washed, aul thelr fear- 
fully. In one spot the outer wheel enter- 
ed a deep rut: the whole body of the 
coach hung over the precipice, the inner 
wheels were raised from the ground; one 
inch more of elevation and we were gone. 
But the dangerous pass was soon accom- 
plished and we rode on in comparative 
tranquillity. We went on following the 
river till nearly sunset, when we came 
under the walls of the celebrated Paint 
Rock. We had heard of the singular ap- 
pearance of this rock, from several marks 
of a deep orange colour, so artificial as to 
seem the work of man, and yet in such 
places as seemed inaccessible. But we 
were not prepared for the imposing effect 
of the vast pile under which we found 
ourselves. For nearly a quarter of a 
mile it rose above us a perpendicular wall 
of 250 feet in height. The solid unbroken 
surface was yet so checkered by apparent 
fissures, that it seemed hewn and heaped 
up by human labor, and it needed but 
little effort of the imagination to see in it 
a frowning Gothic Castle with battlements 
and arched doorway. In one spot under 
a projection of the rock, the wagoners 
had fitted a temporary shelter, and the 
smoke of their frequent fires had black- 
ened over the whole line of upward sur- 
face. We turned the corner of this vast 
monument, and bade farewell to the river, 
and moved and breathed in Tennessee. 


( To be continued. ) 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE BALL DRESS. 
( Concluded. ) 


The great pleasure after all is not go- 
ing to a ball, but in getting ready to go, 
and in this assertion, I suspect the expe- 
rience of almost the whole female world 
will support me. Perhaps there are few 
more delightful periods in a fashionable 


lwoman’s existence, than the three, four or 








five hours spent in dressing for a grand 
festival. Ihave heard men, and women 
too, exclaiming against the trouble of 
dressing, and the tyranny of fashion, and 
praying that legislative enactments might 
put an end tothe never ending annoyance, 
but this is often affectation. A capacious 
mirror, splendid attire to be put off and 
on ietedting to the whim of the moment, 
a flattering maid, and still more, a fertile, 
busy fancy, with her delusive visions, are 
among the ingredients that constitute the 
bliss of these eras. 

At five P. M. on the day of the ball, 
Floretta stood before her toilette. She 
did not expect to make her grand sortie 
until nine. The first movement is to bes- 
tow a few complacent glances on the !a- 
dy in the mirror, and then to take a halt 
hour’s luxurious loll, during which, she is 
turning the leaves of a splendid book of 
prints in search of attitudes. Next, while 


| her maid Betty places the various articles 


of her dress for the evening on the bed, 
she seats herself at an opposite window, 
with Lalla Rookh in her hand, opened at 
the scene in the Veiled prophet, where the 
dancing girls, fettered with flowers, burst 
in on Azim’s solitude of “ light and lone- 
liness ;” thus alternately regaling her 
corporeal and mental vision, and enjoy- 
ing a paradise half Platonic and half Ma- 
hometan. But being reminded of the 
hour, they commence with scientific tact 
their important operations. As the foun- 
dation of their proceedings, they bedeck 
the foot in its Fragile investments of silk 
net-work and satin, which fashion decrees 
shall be its only protection from rude Bo- 
reas’ wintry blasts. How cruel would 
the edict be thought, if promulged by a 
real monarch. The silk stocking seemed 
to have been made of a spider’s curtain, 
or emulous fashion might have designed 
an imitation of the little creature’s handy 
work, apparently with special regard to 
the admission of air, Then into the 
dainty satin slipper, the martyred foot is 
compressed, which seems as if on the 
verge of bursting the narrow bounds of 
its slight prison house. “Betty dared to 
suggest such a ner but was told it 
could not now be helped. 

I shall notfeel it, said Floretta, when I 
get there! 

At length the high priestess Betty made 
the thrilling announcement, “I have done!” 

As the child of dissipation gazed inthe 
mirror, she seemed to be in “danger of 
sharing the fate of the poor boy,Narcissus 
of olden time. Her last thought, on 
descending to the carriage, was to bless 
the person who invented the looking- 
glass. As they roll on to the seene 6f 
gaiety, her fancy is thronged with the 
most extravagant imagery. She feels her- 
self Cleopatra in every pulsation, with 
Anthony and Cesar at her feet. At 
length they arrive, and are ushered on the 
theatre of action. The glittering throng 
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are there, smiling, and shining, and trying, 
at least, to appear happy. After a quar- 
ter of an hour’s observation, our adven- 
turer felt a disagreeable consciousness 
of defeat at tinding others possess /’ air 
distingué equally with herself, but was 
too practised a fashionist to suffer any 
signs of chagrin to displace the smiles 
which she had assumed for the evening. 
She had not yet seen her rival Sophia, 
and atlength ascertained that she was not 
present. This was a severe disappoint- 
ment, and was heightened by the manner 
in which the intelligence was conveyed ; 
for the very gentleman, who in her mai- 
den imaginings she had pictured her An- 
thony, communicated the fact to another 

entleman, accompanied with the remark, 
T shwhye think more highly of a lady who 
cam stay from a ball, especially if she be 
young and beautiful. 

This was a severe blow to one, who 
thought the praise of another disparage- 
ment of herself, and her peace of mind 
would have been ruined for the evening, 
had she not recoileected, that some other 
rivals were there, and that all Anthonys 


might not possess such an antiquated taste. 


She rallied her forces, and nerved herself 


to the struggle. 

After dancing with inimitable grace, 
she complained of fatigue and retired toa 
sofa, assuming a posture, which she im- 
agined very like a fine picture. Her 
thoughts, or rather fancies, to speak more 
characteristically, were a curious medley, 
of which the principal items were, the last 
line compliment, proffered by one of her 
admirers; vague reminiscences of Ho- 
garth’s principles of beauty, which she 
had been looking oyer while arranging 
her plans for the costume ; a fine engrav- 
ing, which she had recently purchased, 
representing an eastern princess reclining 
on a couch, whilst a richly clad hero, with 
a sword at his side, is kneeling before her; 
the whole shadowed over by twinges from 


her tight shoe, evincing the correctness of 


Betty’s premonitions. Atthis period, she 
was attracted by the following exclama- 
tions from some gentlemen near: 

How lovely and natural in every thing 
she does and says! Decidedly the first 
woman in the room, both in mind and 
face! And to have the courage to wear 
a shawl too! She should be canonized for 
her independence! She can be no ordi- 
nary gitl, thus boldly to cross the Rubicon 


of fashion, and follow the dictates of 


reason and common sense. This is the 
true march of intellect ! 


Floretta soon ascertained, that the ob- 


ject of this eloquence was one of her dlue 


rivals, Mary Radcliffe. She did look 
most beautifully though her dress was sim- 
ple muslin, and though her dark glossy 
ringlets borrowed no lustre from the mine, 
but only bore a chaste white rose, which 
contrasted most beauteously with the bar- 
baric pomp of gold and pearl around. 














The élite of male society was around her, | 
notwithstanding her shawl, whose rich 

and graceful folds resembled the drapery 
of a lovely statue. 
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could be called the idiosyncracy of Ins 


costume! | suppose it is the juxtaposition 
ofextremes. His whiskered tace looks like 
a Turk’s, or Spanish Bandit’s, while the 


.’ > | bd ° . . 
Floretta was overwhelmed with mor- |, rest of his small person in satin symmetry 


tification, Outshone by a girl, who shone | 


seems to belong to an Adonis or Cupid. 


without striving to shine! Gladly would || Perhaps he represents a Turkish Cupid 
she have trampled her odious and ineflec- 'I have heard him, as he came near me. 


tual finery beneath hér feet. 
was too much for her generalship. She | 
could dance no more, indeed that was | 
physically impossible, and again Betty’s | 
advice about the slippers recurred to her 
mind. She was compelled to sit, and 
grew excessively cold, for in conformity 
to the prevailing rage for nudity, her neck 
and arms were bare ; her ideas and glow- 
ing fancies too were congealed, and she 
seemed a complete personification of dis- 
comfort and vacuity. She began to think 
she was annihilated, but a twitch in the 
extreme point of corporeal longitude, op- 
posite the head, whose unsentimental cog- 
nomen IJ dare not utter, reminded her that 
she still had sensation. The gentlemen 
in her attendance, finding her petulant and 
silent, and not knowing from her character 
whether she could not or would not con- 
verse, but seldom addressed her; and 
the little party seemed to be scrupulous 
observers of the virtue so much praised 
by Zeno, and which women so seldom 
practise. And in truth at this time it 
bore a chilling aspect. During one of 
these dreary pauses, when our heroine 
seemed stung by Cleopatra’s asp, rather 
than triumphing in her conquests, her at- 
tention was caught by the appearance 
and conversation of two girls near her, 
from which she might have learned a use- 
ful lesson. They were not very pretty 
or very fine. From their non-resemblance 
they would not have been taken for sis- 
ters; their sentiments also seemed widely 
different. The more pretty of the two, 
was inveighing against their untoward 
fate, in condemning them to neglect, and 
declared that she not been noticed by a 
gentleman during the evening. 

Why, Julia, replied her companion, I 
made up my mind to that before I came 
trom home. It would be constituting men 
lords of creation truly, to stake our happi- 
ness on the reception of a bow or gracious 
recognition. According to the conven- 
tional forms of society, | suppose we are 
as really nobody as if we were defunct, 
but IL do assure you | am philosopher 
enough to enjoy inyself very much. I[ 
dearly love to play the réle of spectator 
of the ways of the world ; and when I can 
have this enjoyment incog, it adds a de- 
lightful piquancy; and our obscurity is in 
this respect as effectual as an iron mask, 
My opinion coincides precisely with Bul- 
wer, who defines happiness to be—An 
interest in the world from the varied scene 
it presents, without having any great 
prize at stake. 


This defeat i||\durmg the evolutions of the dance, utter 


the same sentence five times to as many 
different girls. Do look at his angular 
bow as he almost kisses his near kindred 
the earth! Even coxcombs were not made 
in vain, since they can amuse a poor gir! 
who has no beau. And yonder is alove- 
ly creature, whom I do love to look on— 
she with the blue sash—I should grow 
better by gazing on that sweet face, just 
touched with a melancholy so slight, that 
it recals rather the shadows of imagination 
than real afiction. Ob, that soft smile; 
it makes me think of Henry Kirke White 
and heaven! I never can be at a loss for 
amusement, while there is such a variety 
of the human face divine before me! 

Oh, rejoined her companion, with a 
sigh, would I were at home fast, fast 
asleep ! 

Here Florettainternally uttered a hear- 
ty response, and feigning indisposition, the 
disappointed beauty and belle retired from 
the much-talked of, long-hoped for Fancy 
Ball, giving herself up like her unfortu- 
rae gic to the despair of mortified 
caprice and vanity. 

Augusta, Geo. B. M.S. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
CHRISTIAN VIEW OF EVIL. 
A FRAGMENT, 

BY REV. G, PUTNAM, 


Death—Look at it only as death, ap- 
pointed without reason and without ob- 
ject, and well might we invest it with 
every conception of gloom, and every 
image of horror. It is the dissolution of 
this exquisite machinery of life and mo- 
tion; it is the tearing away of man from 
his objects of interest and desire ; it is re- 
ducing him to a level with the inanimate 
clay ; it is the consigning of the beaming 
eye, the graceful form, the vigorous arm 
to the earth; it is the quenching of the 
intellectual ray that animated; it is the 
resistless severing of tender ties; it is the 
removing of those we loved, those whom 
we depended on, those for whom we lived. 
It is the sending of agony to bereaved and 
stricken survivors; it is the putting of a 
cup of mortal bitterness to the lips of all 
that live; it isa universal murder; it is an 
event covered in thickest darkness to the 
worldly eye that looks at the event and no 
farther. But it is because the eye is 
worldly and does not admit the light. The 











Do look at thatfinical coxcomb! What 


religious eye admits the light, and death is 
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no longer a blind and merciless slaughter, 
amere stern necessity, 2 tyrannous sepa- 
ration of friends, a cruel mockery of h - 
man hopes and interests. That better eye 
sees farther, and the darkness is dispersed. 
Death to that opened eye, is not so much 


death as the beginning of life, the death of 


the dying part in order that nothing but life 
may remain, that the soul may be freed 
trom the body of this death. 
being unclothed, but clothed upon. 
a removal from the scene of present inter- 
ests, to one of higher interests. It is the 


father releasing his child from this state of 


discipline and pupilage, and taking it to 
his own nearer presence and the heavenly 
home, Except in so far as unrepented sin 
and disobedience throw a shade over the 
ti hem of the departing, there is noth- 
ing dark, but every thing bright in the as- 
pect of the angel of death. 
a little child, —to the clear eye thatlsees all, 
there is more of beauty than gloom in it. It 
is the taking of an untainted spirit away 
to open ina better clime,—the transplant- 
ing of a tender flower to bloom and ri- 
pen in the heavenly garden. The death 
of a virtuous youth,—the eye of the wise 
man of Israel looked upon such an event 
in its true light, when he said of it, “his 
soul pleased the Lord, therefore hasted 
he to take him away ” 

It was a striking saying of the ancient 
preacher of Jerusalem, that God hath made 
every thing beautiful in its time. Every 
thing that is, and that happens under the 
arrangement of God is beautiful and cov- 
ered with light in its time ; beautiful in its 
occasion, and for its purpose. The earth 
is beautiful in its time,—not beautiful as 
the last and only sphere of action and en- 
joyment—not beautiful as man’s only home 
and hope,—not beautiful as the vast bury- 
mg plaee of the race,—but beautiful in its 
time and for its purpose; beautiful as 
God's first and temporary nursery ground 
for immortal souls,—where the father is 
the husbandman, rearing the plants with 
a wise carefulness, under the alternate and 
equally beneficent influences of sunshine 
and of storm. 

Worldly misfortune is beautiful—not in 
itself considered, but im its time and for 
its object ;—beautiful as designed to keep 
the soul from striking too deep root in the 
soil where it is not to find its full growth 
and perfection. Sickness is beautiful,—not 
considered apart, as merely identical with 
suffering and privation, but beautiful in its 
time, as the cultivator of the beautiful af- 
fections, the mild and needful lesson of the 
soul’s pre-eminence, and dependence on 
God,—beautitul as the token of departure. 


Death is beautiful,—not as the end of 


man,—not as the extinction of a noble and 
wonderful being,—not as the final result, 
the actual close of existence ; but beauti- 
ful in its time, as the momentary passage 
to a fairer land,, the extrication of the soul 
trom its temporary dwelling place, the 





It is not the. 
It is | 


The death of 
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resting of the no longer needed body 
and the free ascent of the delivered spirit 
to its new and glorious abode.—Ana af- 
fliction is beautiful,—not in itself as a loss 
of what was most dear,—not in the pangs 
that it sends so sharply and so long through 
the bosom,—not in the desolateness which 
it gives to our existence, but beautiful in 
its time, and for its great and beautiful 
purpose, beautiful as the softener of the 
heart, as a separation preparatory to a 
happier meeting; beautiful as a kind in- 
Huence fitted to raise and refine the affec- 
tions, and to ally the soul by holy and en- 
dearing ties of love and hope to heaven 
and the spirits that wait there for us; it is 
beautiful as a brief separation to teach us 
how much we depend upon those we love, 
and how much we want a heavenly home 
where separation shall not be known. « 





To Correspondents.—R. M. C. received. 


 ORLCLWAL LORTRY, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN 
A LAMENT. 

Farewell, beloved ! 

In early youth, in life’s fresh spring we met, 

Ere yet by sordid cares, or dreams of pride, 

The freshness of our feelings had been warped. 

We met, and loved.—At the same school we 
learned, 

Together sat at the same form,—our books, 

Our tasks the same.—Even then thy influence rose 

Gently, to check my wayward moods, for I 

Was cursed with passions turbulent, till thou 

Didst first contro!,—then soften,—then subdue. 

Time passed._—— 

Together then we trod the path of life 

In union intimate, ’till graver cares 

Now tasked the higher powers possessed by thee. 

Thou sharedst my pleasures, and when sorrows 
came, 

And my weak spirit sank, and would have broken, 

Thy firmer mind, made strong by heavenly truth, 

Soothed, reassured, and raised me up anew. 











ROSE. 


My home, ‘twas sweet, for there thou didst 
preside ; 
Thy modest worth sought no display abroad, 
But all-concentered, shed its influence there 
And made us blessed with soft and gentle ties. 





Time passed. 
Ten years of ripe affection have been ours, 
Alas! it was too much ;—disease approached, 
insidious, fell disease, came unperceived, 
Sapping the deep foundation of thy life, 
Deceiving, flatt'ring, promising, by turns, 
Uplifting to the pinnacle of hope, 

And then destroying, oh too suddenly ! 
For months we watched around thy weary 
couch, 
Noting each day thy slowly wasting form, 
Yet hanging hopes upon our very fears, 
While e’en disease revealed thy excellence. 
Who can forget thy uncomplainingness, 
In that long term of trial and decay ? 
At length thy end approached ; and heaven-sus- 
tained ' 
Thou mett’stit. God received thy hope, 
Thy blessing dwelt on us, weeping below. 
Beloved, fare thee well! 
Charleston, April 13th, 1836. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
A LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


By James K. Pautpixe. Intwo volumes. 
York, Harper & BrotHers. 


—_—= — --— © — 


New 


The Monument—long since prophesied, is dai- 
ly rising in the hearts of Americans. Were there 
no other evidence, it would be seen im the various 
memoirs of Washington, which are springing up 
for every class of readers. 

Sparks’ ponderous volumes, to be completed 
the ensuing year, call the attention of the patrio‘ 
and scholar; the Vie de Washington, translated 
by A. N. Girault, has recently become a text book 
in French schools; one memoir in Latin is ex 
tensively circulated, and another from the pen of 
Mr. William Lance is under publication in this 
city. The closet of the student and the form of 
the school-boy have thus their appropriate monu- 
ments, while the Harpers have just shown us 
in the twenty-fifth number of the Family Li 
brary, Mr. Paulding employing his fine genius 
in awakening in youthful minds a familiar view 
of him, who is destined to be always, as now. 
“first in the hearts of his countrymen.” The 
most striking feature in the style of Paulding’s 
Washington is its affectionate and animated tone. 
through which beautiful medium the mind is na- 
turally awakened to the graver portions of the 
history. His florid style is rather an advantage 
than otherwise, in this view. 





THE SCHOOL MASTER, 


And Advocate of Education, for the use of families . 
teachers, and schools. Edited by J. Frost, as- 
sisted by W. R. Johnson, J. M. Keagy, W. 
Russell, and J. B. Walker.—Philadelphia, W. 
Marsnatt & Co. 


Periodicals of this character may well accumu- 
late. ‘There should be a perpetual interchange 
of them among states and neighborhoods, since 
teachers, from their peculiar habits, rarely look 
abroad into the world, and revolve naturally 
around their own little centre. The very faith- 
fulness of teachers weds them to their own system. 
To look, therefore, into one of these maps of 
other minds, even though not more perfect than 
their own, will produce enlarged views. There 
is a juvenile department connected with the 
School Master which wili add to its interest in 
families. 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Washington Literary Soctety 
of Washington College, Pa. By David Blair, 
of Huntingdon County, Pa. 

Mr. Blair has sketched with enthusiasm and 
taste the rise and growth of literature in our coun- 
try, and may claim himself to be one of the stars 
amid the constellation his pen has gathered. 





THE SOUTHERN LITERARY JOURNAL 


For April, excels its predecessors in strength, 
spirit, and interest. W. G. Simms’ muse has 
taken some of its most exquisite flights. The 
story of Griselda is very ingeniously modernized 
from Chaucer. Few persons are aware of the 
labor and judgment as well as poetical justice, 
necessary for this species of writing. The more 
elaborate prose articles are deeply umbued with 
the spirit of literature. 
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REGENAL LOSTCRE, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE HARPER. 
A wandering Harper left his native land, 
A land of poetry, and love, and pride, 
Where once he struck his lyre with David's 
hand, 
And sang the beauties of a blushing bride. 





I saw him sadly weep 
The deep, warm tears, that sorrow bade him 
shed ; 
Then sink into himself with musing deep ;— 
Then utter Lena’s name—the loved, the dead. 


Yes, tears were in his eyes, 
Those eyes, like heaven above, when skies are 
blue ; 
And soft as morning’s painting when she dyes 
New lily-bells, sarcharged with pearly dew. 


Uprose his sigh of grief 
As one deploring love, whom love had known, 
He struck his harp—his harp, his sole relief 
In this cold world, where he was left alone. 


The dove, that builds her nest 
In garden cedar, where from morn to night 
Her loved ones come, had more desired rest 
Than this same lonely, broken hearted wight. 


A foreign land his home ! 
‘The thoughts within his darkened soul supprest 
Were things that made him reckless, bade 


him roam 
From that bright land whieh once had made hin 
blest. 
+ * * * 


I saw his upturned eye 
Melting at length with more celestial tears ; 
A change came o’er the spirit of his sigh, 
Beneath the willow he had sought for years. 


A river rolled along 
The rose-clad shore, where he had found repose, 
And bore upon its waves this dying song, 
The gentle requiem of his tender woes— 


Tell her who dwells afar, 
{n that pure silent rest, 
Beyond the western star, 
Where haply all are blest— 


‘Tell her my harp alone 

Has soothed my bosom’s woe ; 
She loved its earliest tone, 

For her its last notes flow. 


Tell her my days are fleet, 
My song must soon be.o’er, 
"Tis well—she made it sweet ;— 
Istrike my harp no more. 


‘Tell her my days are past, 
My lingering sorrows fled ; 
But song perchance may last, 
When those who sang are dead. 


Bear her its dying swell, 
Tell her my heart was true ; 
My harp, on earth, farewell! 
And Lena, love, adieu! 


» * - * 


The harp lay by his side, 
When its last quivering note was sighing on ; 
The lingering tone rose with him to his bride, 
in that high world where she was all his own; 
Where aching hearts are free 








O’er that sweet harp, which he so oft had strung, 
The willow bough makes gentle melody ; 
No more by human voice that song is sung, 
But often, it is said, 
At night, when mortal eyes are bathed in sleep, 
The wild winds moan above his lonely bed, 
And spirits gather round its chords to weep. 


Fv H.C. 


Augusta, Geo. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


SOLITUDE. 


How sweet, reclined beneath the wild oak’s shade, 
To watch the limpid stream, the lambkins’ play, 

View nature's works, and worship him who made 
The universe, and gave the light of day ! 


‘Tis then that man in solitude surveys 
His vanished years, recalls to mind their dreams; 
With many a pleasant scene of youthful days, 
Filed like the running waters’ silver streams. 


"Tis at this silent hour, (when nought is heard, 
Save the wind-music 'mid the forest pines, 

Or the glad warbling of some lonely bird, 
Guarding its young among the circling vines;) 


Fondly, the phghted votary of love, 
Enjoys the buds of hope that ne’er may bloom, 
The Christian, too, contemplates bliss above, 
And looks, enwrapt, beyond earth’s lonely tomb. 


Sweet solitude! kind soother of our tears ! 
Sighing, we turn for joy and peace to thee; 
Uh! mitigate the pains of rolling years, 
And from the world’s harsh mastery set us free. 
Milledgeville, Ga. Juivs. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Lines written on receiving a beautiful Writing 
Desk from my Father, as a birth-day present. 


My father’s gift! How oft in after years 
This valuedtoken of paternal love 
Will bring the happy days of childhood back ;— 
The joys, the cares, that have so oft been felt 
In watching o’er me! these will cling around 
My faithful memory, though tears may be 
The only offering this fond heart can give 
To prove its deep devotion. None can search 
Into the volume of futurity ; 
Vainly we strive toshield our earthly joys 
From the stern shaft of accident or death. 
Those who have watched my infancy, may fall 
Beneath his fatal arrow, yield their breath 
To him, who gave it, e’er the insatiate foe 
Calls this frail body to its silent home. 

I oft have thought upon my summons hence, 
And felt I had not long to sojourn here 
inthis aliuring world;—then I have sought 
To sever ties that bind me to the earth, 
And prayed that God would make me holy, pure, 
And thus prepare me for my last account. 

"T were better far, I deem, early to yield 
The spirit to its maker, than to bear 
This load of sin, and in the worldly dream 
Revel unmindful of heaven's higher claims. 
God of my life! thou source of every joy, 
And centre too, make it my aim to use 
In calm retirement, or amid the strife 
Of whisperingtongues, the talent thou hast given 
Thy feeble child, to aid thy holy cause! 

Make usa holy family in love! 
Fach heart intent on heavenly things, each life 
Conforming to the laws uf Christian truth. 


— = ——"~ 





And oh, when we are rent from earthly scenes, 
Receive us to thyself, to dwell in joy 
Forever, near thy throne. 

Juvents 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE WIDOW’'S SIGH. 
The sigh [heard was deep and long, 
It told of smother’d woes; 
Its sound was fitful, sudden, strong, 
' And trembled as it rose. 


Methought it seem'd the very knell 
Of joys beneath the sky— 

I feel, I feel, but cannot tell 
‘The language of that sigh. 


It whisper’d sad of pleasures past, 
Of wither'd hopes it spoke, 

Of golden hours that could not last, 
Sweet visions that had broke. 


Yet did no murmur give it birth, 
Nor shew of piteous grief, 

It came unconscious, helpless forth, 
As struggling for relief. 


One name rever'd we dared not name ;— 
A hint—a passing word, 

Quick setting serrow’s train on flame, 
‘That sigh of anguish stirr’d. 


Great God! oh let its changing tone, 
Bespeak some gathering calm, 

Some consolations of thine own, 
Some heaven-extracted bali. 


And when I next may hear again 
This melancholy sigh, 

Be it its latest, soften’d strain, 
As distant echoes die. 


Let it proclaim, that prayer, and thought, 
And time, and friendship bright, 

And sweet maternal hopes, have brought 
A morning after night. 


8. G. 





CHILDREN AT PLAY. 
Sport on; sport on; 
A mother’s thought, shadow of heavenly love 
Dwells on you. In her home, mid household 
cares, 
Kindle up hopes, which deep in its soft folds 
Her inmost soul has wrapt. She musing asks,— 
‘“‘ What his high fate, that boy with eagle eye, 
And well-knit limbs, and proud impetuous 
thought? 
A patriot, leading men, and breathing forth 
His warm soul for his country? or a bard, 
With holy song refining earth’s cold ear? 
A son, holding the torch of love to age 
As its closed eye turns dimly to the grave? 
Or husband, wrapping with protecting arms, 
One who leans on him in her trusting youth?” 
‘ And for those girls,”’ she asks, ‘‘ what gen- 
tle fate 
Lies cradled on the softest down of time ? 
A rosy lot must garland out their years— 
Those sunny eyes’with laughing spirits wild, 
Those rounded limbs are all unfit for want, 
Or sterner care. Gently will they be borne 
On beds of flowers, beneath an azure sky.”’ 
Oh dreams, fair dreams! God's dower to we 
man’s heart, 
Your light and waving curtains still suspend 
Before the future which lies dark behind. 
Cc. G. 
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